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- NIGHT IN WINTER. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


"Tis night on the highlands, the lowlands and plains; 
The winds, like dark demons, rush over the hills, 
Their wild, unearthly shrieks and laugh are echoed 
Over the mountains, across the frozen rills. 
Dark, sombre-locking clouds float in the dull blue skies, 
O’er all the earth a shroud of pure and spotless white 
- now lies. 
The frost-kiog sits upon his throne 
‘ Of vapory clouds, which are swiftly blown 
Along by the cold and fearless winds, 
That love to do homage to their king. 


The trees that skirt the mountain brow 
Are decked with icy jewels now, 
And flakes of feathery snow. 
A few short months ago 
Their branches wore a robe of green— 
Bright emerald green; 
And ripeving fruit, s0 temptingly¢ 
Hung between the leaves. 


The moon looks coldly down 
Upon the snowy earth, 
Through steel-blue clouds: 
Many a scene of mirth 
And revelry she sees; 
Many 2 fireless hearth, 


And homes made desolate by disease. 
Perchance she sees loved forms arrayed 
In garments for the grave; 
And hears the cry of dying men— 
‘‘ Lord, pity me, and save 
Me from the fearful doom 
That now awaits my soul!” 


But still her look is cold— 
Ay, bitter cold! 
The frost-king holds his revel, 
The miser o’er his gold 
Sits through the long, long night, 
With little fire, without a light; 
And thus the night wears away, 
And dawns another wintry day. 
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‘THE SWITZER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY JEROME MEYER. 


TneE morning rose bright and cheerful over a 
little Swiss cottage lying in the very shadow of 
the Alpine hills. It seemed almost a mockery— 
that brilliant sunshine—for within that low home 
there lay two invalids, the earthly sum of whose 
existence seemed fast drawing to aclose. Albert 
Keller and his wife were stretched on two little 


beds of straw, looking at ‘each other with eyes 
that beamed with fondness and affection, though 
soon to close in the film of death. Between the 
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two beds that stood but one or two feet apart, 
knelt a young girl who seemed scarcely: past her 


childhood. She was very pale; for, although 


she had never before seen the approach of the 
destroyer, she knew, intuitively, that her parents 
both lay under its dreary shadow. 

The mother had long been fading away with 
consumption. She had no pain—but her life 
was going gradually out, antil she became so 
thin and ethereal, that one might look to see her 
resolving into the elements without the process 
of dying—a vapor curling away into kindred 


. Keller had watched her decay witha breaking 
heart. She had been all in all to him—the bride 
of his youth, the partner of his manhood. Why 
need she die? She was still young—only thirty- 
four—and had never, thanks to his watchful care, 
been, subjected to labor or fatigue. She had on- 
ly stayed in the little hut, taken care of her one 
quiet, womanly little child, and } rep.red the 
simple meals which alone he could utford, the 
easil y-cooked boiled bread and milk which' form- 
ed their usual repast. 

But his poor Bertha came of a consumptive 
race, and the poison lurked within her from her 
birth. She was doomed, just as her mother and 
sisters had been. Keller worked, as cheerfully 
as he might, for trifling wages, at a place at some 
little distance, where goat skins were cured. He 
hurried home each night, expecting almost to 
find Bertha worse—perhaps dead. But she clung 
to life, and kept up for her child’s sake, until the: 
poor emaciated frame could no longer support 
itself. One night Keller did not come. The 
shadows of evening hung over hill and valley, 
and brought terror and dismay to the poor feeble 
wife. She besought little Ida to go out into the 
glen; to call him in the sweet voice which he 
loved so well to hear. Afraid to leave her moth- 
er alone, Ida was at length obliged to yield to 
her entreaty, and she followed the narrow path- 
way by which her father always came home. 


‘Half way up the hill, she stumbled over some- 
thing. She stooped over it, and by the pale star- 
light, she saw that it was her father’s body. A 
shriek half rose to her lips, but she remembered 


the poor invalid at home, and suppressed it. 
With a woman’s presence of mind, she stepped 


aside to one of the little rills that watered the 


valley below, and brought her hands full of the 
sparkling drops, bathing his lips, his forehead, 
his hands. A groan announced that he still liv- 
ed, but a darker liquid than the water was oozing 
from his temple. Hastily the girl tore a portion 
of her frock and bound it tightly around his head ; 


and when he was fully able to talk with her, she 
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led him slowly and carefully down tite hill to his 
home. He had stumbled and fallen in his haste 
to get home, and had struck his head upon a 
sharp pointed stone. An inch further, and he 
had died there alone. As it was, he was terribly 
injured. He lay stupified all night, while his 
poor wife thought he only slept from fatigue ; 
for neither he nor Ida told her what a fearful 
wound he had received. The child summoned 
what aid she could command, and a neighbor 
went to the next village for a doctor. He came, 
examined his wound and shook his head. 

‘Are you his daughter?” he asked, kindly, 
and tenderly, of Ida. She tremblingly answered, 
as if with a presentiment of what he was about 
to say. .- 

“Then, my child, you have nothing to do but 
to wait. Give him water as often as you please. 
I am sorry I can tell you nothing more.” 

She understood him. She knew, the quiet 
little maiden, that she was on the verge ofa 
double loss, for the father could not live, and the 
pale shadow in the other little bed would not 
survive him. All day the bright sun shone in 
upon that group; whon the man’s bandaged 
head, the woman’s‘thin, transparent hands, and 
the child alternately waiting on each, or kneel- 
ing between them. 

Often the brown, labor-stained hand and the 
poor, pale one would meet together on the light 
brown tresses of the kneeling maiden, and both 
the feeble voices would murmur a prayer togeth- 
er for the child about to become desolate. Many 
were the offers of assistance from kind neighbors, 
but Ida wished these sacred hours to be conse- 
crated by herself alone. She would fain catch 
each word and treasure it as addressed to her 
only. When twilight veiled all things ina gray, 
misty atmosphere, Keller stretched forth his hand 
to his wife. 

“Bertha,” he said, in a firmer voice than he 
had yet spoken, ‘I shall not long be separated 
from you, but O, may God protect our child.” 

“Amen!” was softly responded from the 
other bed. 

With a hushed and holy awe, Ida knelt down 
and pressed a hand ofeach. The evening hours 
went on. The pale starlight, and at midnight 
the moon came up gloriously and looked in at 
the silent scene. 
thought thoy slept. Then the moonbeams reach- 
ed their faces. They were white and cold. The 
death angel had not even fluttered his wings to 
break the silence ! 


“We are going away to America,” said a 
kind, cheery voice, speaking to the desolate child, 


All was still, and the child | 
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a few weeks after this. scene. “We hear pleas- 
ant accounts from two or three who went last 
year to the Wisconsin prairies; and Guillaume 
told me to ask you if you would not like to join 
us. He says you shall have a home with us as 
long as we have one, both for your own sake and 
that of your parents.” 

Ida was bewildered, for she knew so little of 
life beyond the mountains that bounded her dai- 
ly view. But Guillaume and his wife had been 
very kind, and she would be lonelier than ever 
without them ; so after a little more explanation, 
and reading the letter of the emigrants, she ac- 
ceded to their wishes. ~ She had no home, for 
sickness had swallowed up all but enough to pay 
the funeral expenses, simple as they were. So, 
on a morning as bright as that which witnessed 
her great sorrow, Ida found herself with a party 
of Swiss and Germans travelling by railway to 
Paris from Strasbourg. Here, they commenced 
a journey on foot across the city, to the Havre 
railway station. And now came the still-recur- 
ring, never-ending variety of Parisian sight-see-. 
ing. Unconscious that their own quaint attire 
was as much an object of interest as any of the 
gay shows were to them, they trudged along the 
boulevards and through the most crowded thor- 
ougbfares, stopping to gaze eagerly upon the 
shop windows, and almost forgetting in their 
excitement, that they were not quite at their 
journey’s end. — 

Longer and more eagerly did poor Ida gaze at 
a picture which caught ker eye, of a little Swiss 
valley, that seemed at once to take her back to 
her own little home. She strained her eyes over 
the shoulders of a group of little boys who were 
pointing it out to some over-dressed girls—their 
sisters, perhaps—and the bonne who accompanied 
them. It was anew picture, she judged, by their 
enthusiasm, although she could not understand a 
word they said. She got nearer at last, and O, 
Heaven! it was indeed her own dear home! 
Somebody had seen it and sketched it; and there 
was the spring and the pet goat, and there too 
was her own father coming down the hill, and 
her own mother, in her white cap and apron, sit- 
ting at the door, and there too was Ida, with her 
eyes shaded by her hand, looking upward as if 
listening to the coming step. 

O, if she could but possess that picture! For- 
getting that she could not make the master of 
the shop understand her, she rushed eagerly in 
to beg the picture, little knowing what a fruitless 
request it might be. It was the beautiful picture 
room of Goupil and Vibert; and one of the pro- 
prietors stood near the door. To him she pre- 


ferred her request, and he referred her to another 
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by pointing to a young man who was at that mo- 
ment placing the picture itself in a better light, 
by adjusting the drapery above it. Happily, he 
understood her language, and her excited man- 
ner, her quaint dress and her demand to know 
the price of the new painting, all interested him. 
He drew her aside from observation, and on hear- 
ing her native tongue, she forgot her companions, 
forgot everything, while he was talking. He 
soon convinced her that the picture could not be 
hers, but to console her evident sorrow, he drew 
from a large portfolio, an engraving taken from 
it, and colored to the life. This was within her 
means, although it fairly ran away with the whole 
of her scanty property. With the possession of 


this treasure, the remembrance of her. compan- | 


ions came upon her, and she rushed from the 
shop to find them. 

Up and down the long street she ran, nervous 
and bewildered, vainly asking the passers-by for 
information, until, worn out with terror and fa- 
tigue, she heard a.clock strike five! At five the 
train was to leave for Havre! The last sound 
scarcely struck on the poor girl’s ear before she 
fell. . 

_In Paris, crowded as are the streets, no one 
falls unnoticed. In a few moments a group had 
collected, several carriages had stopped, and 
finally, a lady had descended from hers and stood 
over the beautiful but apparently dead girl. She 
had fallen nearly opposite the shop where she 
had bought the fatal treasure that had worked 
all. this woe ; and the young clerk, recognizing 
her, went out and gave the lady all the informa- 
tion he knew. The roll was still lying by her 
side, in corroboration of what he said, and the 
lady, yielding to a benevolent impulse, desired 
him to enter the carriage, into which she ordered 
her servants to lift the stranger. 


Medical aid was summoned to restore her, and. 


the first face she saw was that of the young clerk. 
It seemed like that of a friend. It was all ex- 


plained through him to the kind lady, but it was. 


all too late to find her companions. They must 
be far on their way to Havre, and the ship was. 
to sail for America the next morning! How 
would her absence at such a time be accounted 
for? Another wild rush of thoughts seemed to 
overthrow her reason. Delirium and fever that 
lasted many weeks succeeded; and the hearts of 
the kind strangers were sorely saddened as they 
listened to her ravings of the mountain rills, the 
sweet vale where she lived, and the father and 
mother who had left her. Touched by her beau- 
ty, her helplessness and her desolation, her pro- 
tectress, Madame Pinard, who was a rich and 


childless widow, decided to adopt her; and dar-. 
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ing her illness, she watched over her as if she 
were her own child. 

Ida recovered, after a long and terrible fever. 
She was gratefal.and affectionate; and her whole 
heart that was not given to the dead, was bestow- 
ed upon Madame Pinard. Masters and teachers 
were employed to give her all the advantages 
that Paris afforded of education. Her beauty 
bloomed afresh, and the little Swiss girl, as Mad- 
ame’s protege, was courted and caressed as much 
as the wildest ambition of a Parisian belle could 
have desired. All this incense did not spoil Ida 
Keller, who now wrote Pinard to her name, and 
came out confessedly the adopted daughter of 


"one to whom the blessing of children had been 


denied. 

Madame’s first purchase was the painting 
through which she had found a daughter. It oc- 
cupied a conspicuous place among her pictures, 
and to Ida herself was the subject of a true and 


earnest delight. 


Second only to her adopted mother, in the es- 


‘timation of the beautiful Ida, was the young 
clerk of Goupil and Vibert. He had been the 


interpreter of her wild fancies as she lay ill, and 
of her grateful and affectionate expressions as 
she recovered her senses. And, although the 
highest and loftiest titles that Parisian society af- 
fords have been laid at her feet, she prefers to 
wait until Henri Thaboureur can offer her a 
home. Together they will then visit the dear 
Swiss valley, and afterwards they will endeavor 
to find, among the prairies of the western world, 
the friends and neighbors who lost her in the 


streets of Paris. 
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GREEDY FELLOWS. 


A Burman is not very particular in his food ; 
he will eat almost anything. Mr. Lanciego told 
me that, on one of these visits, his followers ob- 
served him eating some cheese, and in prowling 
about the ship they presently came upon what 
they took to be a similar delicacy, but which, to 


their grief, turned out to be a bar of yellow soap. 


They did not discover their mistake, nor discon- 
tinue their attacks upon it, until their mouths 
were foaming with the lather, and in utter aston- 
ishment at their master’s predilection for such 
pastiness.— Personal Narrative of Two Years’ 
Imprisonment in Burmah. 
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Jean Paul has a quaint thought on life. He 
says :—“ A spirit on high flings us into this life, 
and then counts thirty, forty, seventy or eighty, 
as we do when we roll a stone down an abyss, 
and by the time he has counted thus far, he hears 
our final, sullen plunge into the grave.” Else- 
where he says :—“ Life, like the olive, is a bitter 
fruit; but when submitted to hard pressure, yields 


a sweet oil.”’ 


